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A COUNTRY SCENE. 
Here is a picture of a common country 
scene ; though from the appearance of the meet- 
ing house, it would seem to be located in old 
England rather than in New England. The 
steeple seems to be altogether too large for the 
house, to suit the economic views of the Yan- 
kees. And the old man patiently trudging 
along after his horse, which is carrying two 
bags of grain to Mill on his back, is not just 
like our thrifty countrymen ; for they most gen- 
erally place their bags in a wagon, in which 
they also seat themselves, and thus carry their 
grists to mill in a much more comfortable man- 
ner, both for man and beast. H. 








— Aloral Gales. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE CHANGE. 

“0, do goto Sabbath school with me next 
Sunday ; do, Jane,” said a little black-eyed 
boy toa pale-faced girl, upon whose features 
sorrow was fast doing what is proper work only 
of time. “ You almost promised me you would 
the other day, and I shall feel so bad, if you 
disappoint me now.” 

“Tis of no use, Josey, of no use atall. It 
would do me no good to go. The scholars 
would all laugh at me, and the girls would be 
ashamed to be seen with me.” 

“TI guess they wouldn’t though, Jane,” said 
Josey, his little round cheeks glowing with in- 
dignation, at the thought that any one should 
be ashamed of his favorite. “I guess they 
would like you right well. I am sure you are 
better than most any of them—only I love Ra- 
chel Morris almost as well as I do you, she is 
always so pleasant and kind, and I am sure she 
would love you if she only just knew you.” 

“Rachel Morris, Josey! She would not 
want to know me. Her father is one of the 
most respectable men in the town, and my ac- 
quaintance would be a disgrace to her. She 
may be very good and kind to you, but she 
would shun my company ; and very likely it is 
right she should.” 

“But mother says it is no fault of yours, 
Jane, that your father and mother are ”— 

“ Don’t speak the word, Josey, dear! I could 
not bearto hear it. They are my parents you 
know, and I can remember the time when ey 
were both sometimes kind to me.” 





“O, I was not going to say that word. You 
may be sure I was not. I would not make you 





feel sorry for anything.” 
“I know you wouldn’t, mean to, Josey. 


But 
others would not hesitate to say it. I often hear 
it as I pass some of the girls and boys. And 
if I go to the Sabbath school, I am sure of hear- 
ing it there.” 

“Qh, no, Jane, I don’t believe you would. 
Our teacher tells how kind we must always be 
to everybody, and most of all to those who have 
things to make them unhappy. He says it is 
dreadful wicked to do anything to make them 
feel more.sorry.” 

“ But they don’t mind all he says, Josey. I 
would do much to please you, dear, but I don’t 
think I can make up my mind to go to Sabbath 
school.” 

“J can’t bear to hear you say so. You 
know you could learn there how to teach little 
Willie good.” Willie was Jane’s only brother, 
an interesting child of four years old, whom she 
loved very dearly. “You say you don’t al- 
ways know how to answer his questions, when 
he asks you about God, and heaven, and how 
to grow good.” 

Josey had touched the right chord. _ Of seven 
children, Jane and Willie were the only survi- 
vors. Jane was the first-born, and had seen 
with an aching heart, the remains of three 
brothers and two sisters laid away in the cold 
grave. She knew too, that three of them had 
died, mostly in consequence of a mother’s neg- 
lect, and guided by this conviction, she had 
watched over little Willie with a restless anxi- 
ety, which only those circumstanced can ex- 
perience. With the most self-forgetting love, 
she devoted herself as entirely as possible to 
the supply of her brother’s wants, and to his 
comfort and happiness. Her labors were nu- 
merous, weary, and often practised until the 
hour of midnight. Her head sometimes ached 
sadly, and she was often sick at heart; but 
neither weariness nor care, neither head-ache 
nor heart-ache caused her to neglect her young 
charge, or extorted from her a harsh word in 
reply to his lively prattle. 

Mrs. Gove, Josey’s mother, felt much pity 
for Jane. It was sad indeed to see so young a 
girl made wretched by the intemperate habits 
of both her parents. She contrived to employ 
her in some little household offices, always per- 
mitting her to bring Willie with her at such 
times; and gradually a strong attachment 
sprung up between the friendless girl and Jo- 
sey, a generous warm-hearted child of nine 
years. Jane was fourteen, but an observing 
stranger would have considered her much older, 
for early care and affliction had robbed her 
countenance of the freshness and bloom of 


| youth. She was grateful for the sympathy of 


| Mrs. Gove, but she shrunk from making new 
| acquaintances, with a sensitiveness peculiar to 
those who suffer from the guilt and degrada- 
tion of their nearest relatives. 

Mrs. Gove tried, in a gentle and affection- 
ate way, to direct her to a friend who only 
could console her in her dailand bitter sor- 
rows ; who could sympathise with her in every 
trial of her hard lot, and whose love would 
lighten her heavy burden, and shed sunshine 
upon her dreary path; and Josey talked with 
littke Willie -about the blessed’ Saviour, who, 
when he lived in this world, took children up 
in his erms and blessed them, and who had 
now gone to make homes in heaven, for all 
those who love him. 

Jane listened attentively to her kind friend’s 
instructions. She knew thit she needed just 
such a friend as the Saviour, and there were 
times when she resolved that she would try and 
seek his favor. But these resolutions were not* 
kept, and the hardships of her daily life seem- 
ed for the most part to engross her attention, 
to the exclusion of all other objects. Beside, 
Mrs. Gove saw her but seldom, and conse- 
quently could not give “line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept.” And much instruction 
was necessary for one, who like Jane, had 
grown up in extreme ignorance of Bible truth, 
and who. from early childhood, had been ex- 
posed to the constant influence of vicious ex- 
ample. Indeed, it was wonderful that amid the 
evil which surrounded her, the poor girl should 
have retained so much of integrity, truthful- 
ness and conscientiousness. The fact can be 
accounted for, only by referring it to the merci- 
ful interposition of a Divine Providence. 

Josey had proposed to his mother that she 
should say something to Jane about going to 
Sabbath school. Mrs. Gove was much pleased 
with his proposal, as she knew that if she could 
prevail upon her to go, Jane would then receive 
constant religious instruction. She mentioned 
the subject to her, but found her extremely re- 
luctant to accede to any such plan. She could 
not bear the thought of mingling with other 
girls. She feared their scorn and contempt, 
and entreated her kind friend not to urge the 
proposal. 

Josey however was not to be silenced. He 
improved every opportunity to advocate the 
claims of the Sabbath school. He was a most 
eloquent pleader, and finally succeeded in ob- 
taining Jane’s promise that she would become 
ascholar. There were few sacrifices which 
she would not have made for Willie’s benefit. 
She was conscious that she did not know how 
to teach him many things, which his talks with 
Joseph had prompted him to inquire about. 
And she determined to go to the Sabbath}. 
school, so that she might learn how to instruct 
her little brother. 

There was a difficulty in the way, however. 
Jane never left Willie at home, except for a 
very short time. There were good reasons why 
she should not. What was she to do with him 
while absent at the Sabbath school. Mrs. 
Gove suggested that Bridget, her “ girl,” should 
have the care of him, but Josey’s fertile brain 
hit upon another expedient. There was an in- 
fant class. Why couldn’t Willie go too? 
Mother could help fix him. Mrs. Gove looked 
at Jane, who seemed to like the plan. “TI will 
make him a frock,” said Mrs. Gove, “or any 
thing else heneeds.”  “ Thank you,” said Jane, 
and tears trembled in her eyes, as she spoke, 
for nothing moved her more than a favor shown 
to her darling brother. 

“Do you apprehend any opposition on the 
part of your parents,” said Mrs. Gove. 


for she knew that if she attended to the supply 
of her father’s and mother’s daily wants, it 
mattered little to them, what else she did. 

So Jane and Willie became members of the 
Sabbath school, and were taught concerning a 
Friend, who can console even in the most 
grievous afflictions. 

It was in the early part of the month of Oc- 
tober, more than three years since the conver- 
sation related in the beginning of this simple 
story, that Jane and Willie were sitting by a 
little table, in their humble but neat looking 
room. The former was diligently engaged 
in sewing, and the latter in reading aloud from 
his Sabbath school library book. 

“JT would not read any more now, Willie ; 
you are tired, and your eyes begin to look 
sleepy. Beside it is almost your bed-time.” 

So Willie opened a drawer which was in 
the little table, and laid his Sabbath school book 
in it. He then took from the same drawer a 
neatly bound testament, a new year’s present 
from Josey, and read a few verses from the 
twenty-sixth chapter of Matthew, with much 
seriousness and apparent feeling. After this, 
Jane conversed with him a few minutes con- 
cerning that Saviour who laid down his life to 
save the guilty. Then Willie repeated his 
simple prayer, and retired for the night. 

As Jane now sat alone at the little table, 
diligently plying her needle, a close observer 
would have noticed that her countenance was 
less sad, less hopelessly despondent than in 
former years. Her features wore an expres- 
sion of cali resignation, which indicated that 
there was more peace within. It was not that 
the cause fur her sorrows had decreased or 
ever greatly diminished. A twelvemonth had 
not yet gone by since her mother had died, a 
victim to her intemperate habits. This death 
seemed for a few weeks to have made some im- 
pression upon her father; but he soon return- 
ed to his former course. Jane sometimes ven- 
tured to cherish a trembling hope, that he 
might yet be reformed; but she was aware 
that this hope rested upon an exceedingly 
slight foundation so far as appearances went. 

It was not therefore any happy change in 
her temporal condition, which had made her 
heart less heavy, and her countenance less 
sad. It was that she had found a Friend who 
knew well how to sympathize in all her daily 
trials, that she had laid her heavy burden, 
upon the man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, that she had trusted all her interests, 
both temporal and eternal, to that Being, who 
never leaves nor forsakes those who put their 
trust in Him. Cousin ABBY. 





Narrative. 





~ ‘THE FISHERMAN’S BOY. 


On the south bank of the river Esk, at its 
confluence with the German Ocean, and im- 
mediately opposite to the picturesque and 
thriving town of Montrose, stands the fishing 
village of Ferryden. Some seventy years 
ago, there dwelt in one of its little huts, o 
young fisherman and his wife, remarkable alike 


for their sober and industrious habits and in-~- 


domitable spirit of perseverance. They be- 
gan the world with no capital, and roughed its 
thorny path with few friends; but, as their 


for the employment of their industrial skill, and 
new sources were successfully cultivated, un- 
der circumstances of the most remarkable and 














“ Not much,” said Jane, in a husky voice, 


encouraging kind. 


cares multiplied, new fields were opened-up » 
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In those days, few of the fishermen on the | 
east coast of Scotland would venture beyond 
what was technically called ‘the rock fit, in 
other words, the sea-shore,—for fishing; but| 
our hero of the oar, in the present case, was ill | 
at ease under such limitation. 
quently met witha number of Dutch fisher- 
men, who used to take shelter with their ‘ bus- 
ses,’ or fishing craft, in the harbor of Stone- 
haven, and from these he learned that about 
ten or fifteen miles off, lay the ‘Dutch’ as 
well as the ‘ Dogger Bank,’—a mountain in the 
deep, stretching from-the Orkney Islands to 
the harbor, where there was an abundant sup- 
ply of all kinds of fish, from the tiny sprat to! 
the bottle-nosed whale.. Animated by a strong 
desire to explore this mine, and having now 
saved a few pounds, the reward of industry 
and economy, a half-decked boat was pur- 
chased, rigged out after the smack fashion, 
and fitted with all the appointments of the 
deep-sea fishery. In this enterprise he was 
joined by a few more daring spirits, and, tak- 
ing with him one of his boys, set out on the 
evening of a fine summer day to try the ad- 
venture. The effort succeeded. Fish ofa 
larger size, of greater variety, and finer qual- 
ity, were thenceforth landed in Ferryden, and 
the market returns in money and provisions 
(fish being then sold by barter) were of the 
most profitable character. But he was not sat- 
isfied with the results of this experiment. The 
risks were great, and the returns though good, 
not equivalent to the tear and wear of the ser- 
vice. By accident, the attention of the young 
fisherman was called to the cod and ling fishe- 
ries on the banks of Newfoundland, and he felt 
a strong desire to draw something from the 
treasure of that wintry deep. ‘This project 
necessarily involved considerable additional 
expense. But ‘where there’s a will there’s ¢ 
way,’ and so it was in the present case, for, in 
a few months, a fine sloop was got ready, an 
experienced crew of fishers engaged, and, in 
less than six months from the time the project 
was formed, the most sanguine expectations 
of its promoters were realised. By and by our 
fisherman became a sailor, and the sailor be- 
came an owner, until he both owned and com- 
manded, in the coasting trade, one of the 
smartest and tidiest little craft that sailed 
from the port of Montrose. 

In all these adventures, the boy Joseph was 
engaged. He toiled with his father at the oar 
of the fishing boat and the helm of his sailing 
vessel. He was a willing boy, and inherited 
all the spirit and perseverance of his parents. 
But it was not the wish of his parents that 
Joseph should continue at the sea, and having 
now reinoved from Ferryden to Montrose, he 
was sent to school, to learn at least the ele- 
ments of a common education. While at 
school, Joseph discovered a remarkable genius 
for the mathematics, an aptitude for languages, 
and was always characterised by an indomita- 
bke spirit of perseverance and self-will. Near 
to the residence of his parents, who lived in a 
plain, but substantial and comfortably furnish- 
ed old-fashioned house in Murray street, a 
worthy burgess carried on business under the 
sign of the ‘ pestle and mortar,’ to whom Joseph 
was apprenticed as a druggist, somewhat, we 
understand, against his will, While engaged 
in the faithful discharge of the duties and the 
drudgery of this apprenticeship, he conceived 
the idea of becoming some day or other a great 
man ; and then it was that he gave himself up 
to study, choosing for his sanctum, the attic 
room of his father’s house, and for his motto 
‘perseverance.’ Early and late he toiled at 
his books, and, in a few years, was one of the 
best informed and most devoted disciples of 
Esculapius, of which the north of Scotland 
could boast. 

Availing himself of the advantages which 
the medical school of Edinburgh afforded, he 
spent some time in that city qualifying for 
the degree of ‘surgeon, and having at length 
obtained his diploma, the patronage of a gen- 
tleman in the country, of great influence in 
high quarters, was promised in his behalf. 
Time passed on, and Joseph had to realize the 
truth that ‘hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick; but, at last, throwing himself entirely 
on his own resources, he pushed his way for- 














ward, and got an appointment, or rather a foot- 
ing, in the medical staff of the East India 
Company. When in India, Joseph’s talents as 
a linguist soon attracted observation, and in 
the course of a few years, he found the office 
of ‘interpreter’ far more lucrative, and much 


more safe and comfortable, than that of ad-|again, looked like red coral formed in the most 


ministering medicine or splicing broken bones. 
From one thing to another, in his intercourse 
with the merchant princes of the East, he 
plodded upwards and onwards, now making a 


He had fre-| trading visit to England, and anon returning 


to Bombay, until he gained a handsome com- 
petency, on which, at the close of the war, he 
— from the active commerce of desultory 
ife. 

But Joseph could not live in the quiet seclu- 
sion of his family. His temperament would 
not let him rest, and having an earnest desire 
to benefit society, he sought a field wherein he 
could bring his talents and experience to bear 
in furtherance of the common good. Sincerely 
deploring the corruption which he saw preva- 
lent in the administration of public affairs, he 
seized a favorable opportunity of presenting 
himself to a Scotch constituency, and was re- 
turned as their representative in Parliament. 
For twenty-nine years has the fisherman’s boy 
enjoyed this honorable position, and he now 
sits in St. Stephen’s as he did at first and for 
many years, the representative of Montrose, 
his native town. “ 

Such is a brief outline of the rise, progress 
and present position of JoserH Hume. 

[Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL, 


BOTANY.—NO. IL. 
MOSSES. 


I promised to tell you, my little friends, 
something about the Mosses, in my next ar- 
ticle. These are little herbs having distinct 
leaves, and frequently stems. Their seeds are 
very numerous, and so small that they often 
cannot be distinguished with the naked eye, 
and those who wish to observe them, must use 
a microscope, by which the perfect formation 
of every part of the plant may be readily seen. 

Mosses are almost always perennial, that is 
lasting more than two years without the seeds 
being replanted. Mosses are generally ever- 
greens, and are found in the coldest as well as 
in warm climates. Even in Spitzbergen, the 
rocks which rise from the midst of ice are 
frequently covered with the most beautiful 
and delicate mosses, and animals who live in 
very cold countries feed almost entirely upon 
them. Thus you see my little friends that the 
Almighty makes provision for all. 

Mosses have other uses also, for they shelter 
and preserve the roots and seeds of plants 
which would otherwise perish from the cold. 
They are used by some birds to make their 
nests warm, and they form an excellent winter 
home for dormice and many other small ani- 
mals, and for insects also. Some kinds of 
mosses grown in lands, which were it not for 
them, would have continued mere bogs, and 
almost useless, but by the rapidity of the growth 
of the mosses, these bogs are in time convert- 
ed into fertile pastures. Some of them are 
used in dying yarn, and others as medicine. 

The Laplanders use the Peat Moss for beds, 
and for covering their houses, for stopping 
crevices in the walls, and for packing crockery ; 
and when dried, some kinds of moss make ex- 
cellent fuel. 

God has made this beautiful part of the veg- 
etable world to flourish most in winter, when 
other plants are dead, or taking a long rest un- 
der the ground. 

Some of the mosses grow like little trees, 
with branches, stems and leaves, all perfectly 
formed, which can be distinctly seen with a 
microscope. 

Mrs. Lincoln, in her botany, speaks of a trav- 
eller in Greenland, who counted more than 
twenty different kinds of mosses which were 
seen from the rock on which he was seated. 

There are several hundred species of the mos- 
ses, among others, the sea mosses should be 
spoken of at some length, andI wish you, my 
little friends, could all see some which I had 
the pleasure of looking at a short time since. 
They were of the most beautiful colors, and 
of every variety of form which can be imagin- 
ed. They were laid upon white paper, and 
their brilliant colors in that situation were 
shown to great advantage, some of them look- 
ed like miniature trees covered with the 
most beautiful flowers, so minute that they 
could not be seen by the naked eye. Others 


symmetrical and elegant shapes. And anoth- 
er looked like a broad leafed cluster of grass, 
of the most delicate green color. 

Another when examined with the microscope 
resembled a cluster of deep red berries, which 
we think must have presented a very tempt- 
ing appearance to the animals which feed upon 
it in its ocean home. It would be impossible 
for me to give you any but a faint idea of these 
beautiful formations of the Almighty’s hand. 
The longer I contemplated them, the more I 
realized that everything He had made was 
perfectly and exceedingly lovely. Probably 
the ocean’s depths contain fruits and flowers 
as beautiful as those upon the land, and as 
well adapted to the wants of the animals who 
inhabit its caves. 

Many of the sea mosses float on the top of 
the water, others are attached to the rocks. 
Some of them are covered with sharp prickles, 
which render it a difficult business to gather 
them, others have little cells which shut up 
with a sharp sound when touched, and almost 
startle the person who attempts to detach them 
from their rocky home. Others are so sensi- 
tive, that the moment they are touched, they 
will fold their leaves and appear to shrivle up 
and lose their brilliant coloring. This is oc- 
casioned by the leaves being of a light drab 
color underneath, and when folded up, the 
bright and yellow colors of the external part 


of the leaf is concealed, and the moss now 


presents the appearance of a fuded weed, the 
contrast is so great between the under and the 
upper side of the leaf. EstELLe. 


Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


SUSAN L. RUSSEL. 


Mr. Editor,—The piece of poetry enclosed, 
was written on the occasion of the death of 
Susan L. Russet, who died Sept. 5th, 1850, 
aged 15 years. She was an interesting and 
beloved member of the West Cambridge Bap- 
tist Sabbath school, alike endeared to her 
teacher and classmates. She ever manifested 
a deep interest in all that pertained to the 
School, and was seldom absent. In her various 
relations of life, she was, as a daughter, duti- 
ful, kind and obedient; as an elder sister, for- 
bearing and affectionate; as a friend, loved 
and esteemed. Her last illness was long, and 
her sufferings were of times, very severe ; but 
she bore them with patience and fortitude; her 
disease was such as, during the latter part 
of her life, to preclude much conversation ; 
but we feel assured that she is now a dweller 
of that sun-bright clime, where the inhabit- 
ant thereof shall no more say, “ [ am sick ;” and 
though ours is the loss, yet hers the gain, 
amid that “shining band.” Much more might 
be said concerning the character and virtues 
of her who is gone; but we forbear. Though 
she is dead, she yet speaketh, and the voice 
coming from her tomb, tells us that the young 
die, that neither youth or health are any safe- 
guard from the power of disease and death. 
May her early death not only be sanctified to 
her relatives and friends, but also to the Sab- 
bath school, with which she was so long con- 
nected, and teach us more forcibly, the uncer- 
tainty of life, and the necessity of being always 
ready, “for in such an hour as we think not, 
the Son of Man cometh.” H. E. F. 

Mourn her not, the gentle one! 
Though thus soon is set her sun; 
Mourn her not, but call her bless’d; 
She hath gained the promised rest. 


From the cares of older life, 
From the sorrows of its strife, 
She hath early turned away 
To the realms of cloudless day. 


Yes, dear Susan, thou art gone 

From the hearts that loved thee long; 
No more in its accustomed place, 
Shall we behold thy pale, fair face. 


We miss thee at the home fireside, 
We miss thee in the Sabbath class ; 
Thy coming step we list to hear, 

But ah—thou ne’er wilt meet us here. 


Thou art gone! yet soon shall not 
Thy mem’ry be, by us forgot ; 

And on a better, brighter shore, 
May we yet MEET, to part no more. 























West Cambridge, April, 1851. 


Religion. 


MUST IT BE? 
When I have seen a family of children grow- 
ing up together, happy in each other’s society, 
and communicating happiness to those who 
watch over them, I have thought of the time 
when they must separate to pursue their re- 
spective paths in life. They must bid adieu 
to each other, and to the paternal roof; one, 
perhaps, will go to the east, another to the 
west, another perhaps to the islands of the sea. 
They must live apart, they must rejoice apart, 
they must mourn apart, they must die apart, 
and be buried apart. 
But they shall all meet on the morning of 
resurrection! Shall it be never to be parted 
again? Or, must they then bid each other an 
eternal farewell? Shall some enter the man- 
sions of eternal rest, and others pass into the 
bottomless pit ? . 
_ Such separations will no doubt take place 
in many families which are here united in bonds 
of warmest affection. If the separations which 
take place on earth are sad, what shall be 
said of the separation of eternity ? 

This is a matter that comes home to every 
family. Reader! how is it with the family 
to which you belong? Is there no danger 
that some of its members may be separated 
for eternity? Are they all members of the 
family of Christ, and thus prepared to form an 
undivided family in heaven? If not, how can 
you rest while such a fearful separation awaits 
you? Every transient separation may be- 
come an eternal separation. Every passing 
farewell may become an eternal farewell. 

Must it be so? Must these fearful separa: \ 
tions take place? Does God desire them? 
Surely not. He did not institute the family 
for such an end. He designed the family to 
bea nursery of heaven. His language to every 
parent respecting each of his children is, 
“Take this child and train it up forme.” He 
would have parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, all unite in his service below, that they 
may be united in glory above.—™. Y. Obs. 


SHorality. 
SWEET HOME. 


Here is a sentiment to which all will respond. 
There is something sweet about home. Built 
of logs or brick, high or low, furniture or not, 
it is home, and has an interest and sweetness. 
The sailor on the ocean, when he hears the 
word, wipes the tear with his jacket sleeve, 
while his thoughts are away across the wide 
waste of waters to his sweet home, where he 
has left parents, brothers and sisters, or wife 
and children. The worn traveller too is elec- 





























ness, his thoughts are away to the hill-side 
valley or plain where he has a home. He 
counts the intervening days and miles that 
separate him from sweet home. So the child, 
the youth and young man and woman, who 
are separated from friends and away from home 
almost leap at the sound. Lowly as it may be, 
it is sweet home. 

But with all this pleasure, youthful reader, 
is there not something of sorrow mingled ? And 
if there is not, ought there not to be? Have 
you always made home sweet? Have you 
always been kind, affectionate and obliging? 

Have not hard and angry words often em- 
bittered home to your much loved parents, and 
caused them grief and sorrow, as well as your 
brothers and sisters? Ifso, you ought to sor- 
row over your conduct. And be assured you 
will. It is no easy thing to forget such un- 
natural and ungrateful conduct. And _ the 
God that commands you to “ Honor your fath- 
er and mother,” will not let such conduct go 
unrequited. Make home sweet, and it will be 


trified at the sound, and forgetting his weari- - 











sweet to think of it. Butsweet as it is to think 
of home, the dying soldier’s last thought of 
home, those of the sailor sinking in the wave, 
and the youthful invalid in a strange land, are 
exceedingly affecting. No more shall they see 
it. Adieu to the loved rocks and hills, groves 
and trees, and more loved friends, far, far away. 

But what is it that makes home so sweet ? 
It is there that we have loving and loved friends. 
This is the secret. The more we love and 
are beloved, the sweeter home is. Did all 
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stead of vinegar about home, how sweet it|to steal, and whatever I stole, he spent in 


would be. Take away those loved and lov- 
ing ones, and if everything else is left, its 
sweetness is departed. Lay those in the dust, 


drinking.” 
- “Does he not make you do so still ” 
“T went,” replied the boy, “to the Ragged 


and home only reminds us of joys departed | School, and I was there taught the words, 


never to return. 
not in such a case, conscious of having done 
many tbings to bring those loved ones to the 
grave. 

But the Christian hasa home, far more sweet 
than those on eartth. It is heaven. There 
God, his most loving and most beloved, dwells. 
There are many friends of his youth, as well 
as the spirits of the saints made perfect and 
lovely and all-loving. Not a discordant word 
or feeling in all that happy home. Of this hap- 
py home he loves to think, and such thoughts 
are sweet. There death shall not rob him of 
his friends, and his stay instead of being tran- 
sient, will be eternal. No decay there, no 
‘parting, and nothing to mar or alloy their joy 
or communion. How desirable, young reader, 
is such a home, sucha father, such friends. A 
Father that is always near to help and defend 
you. Always near to comfort, console and 
cheer you. Go where you will, he is with you, 
and in death will light up the dark valley. 
How happy would it be for the sinking sailor, 
the dying soldier, and out-cast invalid, to have 
such a happy home. 

Your father and friend will not always be 
near you, but your home will. Cast out to the 
earth’s ends, heaven is just as near. In Afri- 
ca or America, it is equally near. It is but 
to finish the work God gave you, and step into 
heaven, your sweet home, let you dwell where 
on earth you will. 


“ One gentle sigh the fetters breaks, 
We scarce can say they’re gone, 
Before the happy spirit takes 

Its station near the throne.” 


Let the Christian think more ofjhis happy 
home, prize it more, and adore the grace that 
made it his. And my unconverted readers, 
will you not seek such a Father, such a sweet, 
sweet home. Then when ficsh and heart fail, 
by sea or land, at home or abroad, you are well 
provided for, and safe for time and eternity. 

And ye children, one more word for you. 
How joyous the thought, when away from home, 
to think of autumn’s festival, thanksgiving ; 
and to think that when that arrives you shall 
go home, and once more participate with loved 
— in the festivity and joys of thanksgiving 

ay. 
But set your affections on God, and make 
heaven your home, your sweet home, and how 
joyous will be the thought that the time is near 
when you will go home to meet all those lov- 
ed and lovely ones, not to spend a day, and then 
bid adieu; but to sit down to the feast of heav- 
enly love that will never, never end. Yes, 
young reader, there is an eternal thanksgiving 
in heaven.—A Farner. [Ch. Mirror. 


Benevolence. 











THE GARRET HOME. 


A gentleman was one day visiting some des- 
titute families in one of the poorest parts of 
London. After climbing a number of stairs, 
which conducted to the top of one of the houses, 
he observed a ladder leading to a door close 
upon the slates. He thought it most unlikely 
that any living being would be found dwelling 
there; but in order to satisfy himself, he re- 
solved on ascending the ladder. On reaching 
the door, he found it so low, that he was oblig- 
ed to stoop before he could enter. 

“Ts there any one here ?” he inquired. 

“Come in,” answered a feeble voice. 

He entered, and found a little boy, the soli- 
tary tenant of this wretched home. There was 
no fbed—no furniture of any kind. Sonie 
straw and shavings in one corner formed the 
poor little fellow’s seat by day, and his couch 
by night. 

“Why are you here?” inquired the kind 
visitor. “Have you a father?” 

“Yea, an.” 

“ Have you a mother >” 

“No, sir; mother is in the grave.” 

“Where is your father? You must surely 
weary very much for his coming home in this 
dark solitary place ?” 

“No, Sir,” replied the boy, sorrowfully, “ My 
father gets drunk. He used to send me out 

















Happy is the child who is | ‘Thou shalt not steal” I was told about heav- 


en and hell—that Jesus Christ came to save 
sinners—that God punishes the bad and loves 
the good; and I resolved, from that time I 
would steal no more. Now,” continued the 
little sufferer, “my father himself steals, and 
then gets tipsey; and then he gets angry at 
me, and is cruel to me, and whips me, because 
I will no longer steal.” 

“ Poor little boy !” said the gentleman, deep- 
ly interested in the sad history. “Iam sorry, 
indeed, for you. You must feel very lonely 
here.” 

“ No,” said the other, witha smile on his face ; 
“Tam notalone. God is with me; Christ is 
with me. Iam not alone!” 

The gentleman took out his purse and gave 
him a small trifle, promising that he would 
come back again and see him on the morrow. 

“Stop!” said the little fellow, as his kind 
visitor was preparing to go down the ladder, 
“Tcan sing.” And so saying, he commenced 
in simple strains, the beautiful hymn with 
which he lovedto cheer his solitude :— 


“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee. 


“ Fain would I to thee be brought, 
Gracious God! forbid it not ; 
In the kingdom of thy grace, 
Give a little child.a place!” 


The gentleman was touched with the tale 
of distress, and the character of the desolate 
child ; and next day he told the case to a lady 
he knew would feel interested in him. The 
lady requested that he would kindly accompany 
her to the boy’s dwelling, to which he readily 
consented. ‘Taking along with her a bundle 
of clothes which might be useful to him, they 
made their way together up the dark stairs of 
the house, till they reached the ladder. On 
ascending the steps, and coming to the door, 
they knocked; but there wasno reply. They 
knocked again; still no reply! Again; but 
still no voice as before, calling, ‘Come in.” 
The gentleman opened the door. The bed, 
the straw, the shavings, were just as he had 
left them. The boy was there too; but he 
was DEAD! The boy lay on the bed of straw ; 
but the spirit had fled away to the God who 
gave it!—Ragged School Magazine. 








Natural fistorp. 
THE.BOY AND THE TIGER. 


The following account was sent to the Lon- 
don Juvenile Missionary Magazine, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lacroix, an excellent missionary, at Cal- 
cutta :-— 


Bees are very numerous in India, but they 
are not kept there as they are here, in hives; 
for they store up their honey in hollow trees 
in the forests and jungles. But although it is 
difficult to enter these wooded places—and 
those who do s0, are in great danger from ser- 
pents and savage beasts—there are many poor 
men who get their living by gathering and 
selling the wild honey. Now a few months 
before Mr. Lacroix wrote his letter, four of 
these men, and a boy eleven years old, went 
from one of the stations of the London Mission- 
ary Socicty for this purpose. They got intoa 
boat, and rowed into an inlet of a river, where 
the banks on both sides were grown all over 
with high trees and thick shrubs, which formed 
a part of what is called in Indiaa jungle. 

When they came toa place where they in- 
tended to land, the men jumped on shore, and 
left the boy to take care of the boat, while 
they were gone after the honey. As the tide 
was then running out of the creek, in a little 
while the boat was left dry on a bank of deep 
mud. The sun was hot, and the place was very 
silent, as the boy sat quietly in the boat look- 
ing about him, and wishing that the men would 
come back; when lo! all at once, the poor lit- 
tle fellow stared and started as he saw a very 
large tiger standing upon the bank just above 
the boat, looking right down upon him with his 
great glaring eyes! You may fancy how he 











felt as he beheld the savage beast first fix his 
fierce Jook upon him, and then crouch and 
crawl along the ground, preparing to spring 
and make him his prey. The boy was very 
much frightened, as you may suppose, but he 
had his wits about him; and therefore, with- 
out losing a moment, he crept under the deck 
of the boat, and fortunately the boat had a 
deck. But no sooner had he entered his hiding 
place, than down came the tiger at one great 
leap; and such was the force with which he 
sprang, that one of his legs went right through 
the deck, and got jammed in between the 
planks, just over the place where the boy lay. 
Without loss of time, and with wonderful pres- 
ence of mind, the little fellow snatched hold 
of a rope which was lying near him, and twist- 
ing it quickly round the tiger’s leg, he tied it 
firm and held it fast. Not understanding this 
treatment, and never having been trained, like 
adog, to give his paw to boy or man, the fe- 
rocious creature groaned and tugged, and 
tried in every way to get his leg out; but the 
boy knew well that the only chance of saving 
his own life was to keep the rope firm, and 
therefore he held it as fast as he could. After 
twisting, and turning, and pulling for a long 
time, without getting away from the boy, the 
tiger was quite cowed, and laid himself quietly 
down on the deck. 

Now you may suppose how the poor boy 
must have felt, as he peeped up through the 
broken deck, and saw the red eyes and great 
jaws of this fierce monster. But at last, the 
honey-gatherers, having finished their work in 
the jungle, made their appearance on the bank. 
Seeing the tiger lying upon the deck of their 
boat, they at once concluded that he had killed 
and eaten up the boy, and that he was now get- 
ting a quiet nap after his dinner. They there- 
fore raised so great a shout, that he made one 
more desperate tug; and as the boy this time 
was not quite so watchful as he had been be- 
fore, the tiger jerked out his leg from the hole, 
and leaped clear off the boat. Fortunately he 
jumped right into the deep mud, and as he was 
floundering about, and trying to get out of it, 
the four men rushed down upon him, and with 
great sticks, which they happened to have in 
their hands, they labored away with all their 
might at his head, till they first stunned, and 
then killed him. 

How glad they were when they saw the boy, 
who they thought had been killed and eaten 
by the tiger, quietly creeping out from under 
the deck safe and sound, you may easily sup- 
pose; for he was the son of one of the men, 
and the nephew of another. 

In closing this account, Mr. Lacroix observes, 
—* Young people! what an excellent thing is 
presence of mind, especially in times of dan- 
ger! With it many have saved their own 
lives, or the lives of others; and if such pres- 
ence of mind was found in a heathen child, 
how much more should Christian people, young 
and old, have of it, who, when in danger, have 
a kind Father, and a faithful God to look to— 
a God who watches over them, and who, if they 
put their trust in him, will never leave, never 
forsake them!” 





Nursery. 


EDWARD. 


Edward was quite a little boy when his fa- 
ther died, but he had a dear good mother who 
taught him very early that he must act like a 
man, for he was to take his father’s place, to 
her and his sister. The thought of being a 
comfort and aid to them, had a great effect 
upon him, and he found that in trying to sat- 
isfy their desires, he had the best kind of en- 
joyment himself. A more merry-hearted little 
fellow. than Edward, never lived. He was the 
delight of his own family, and a favorite com- 
panion with his schoolmates. To his mother 
he told all his pleasures or his occasional 
troubles, and to her was known the true se- 
cret of his lovely character. It was his desire 
to be truly a child of God, which made him so 
good asonto her. He loved Jesus, and read 
of Him every day, and prayed morning and 
evening for help to follow his example. These 
made him obedient, and gentle, and always con- 
siderate for others. 

His mother knowing that he would not be 
wild or careless, allowed him many amusements 














which would have been wrong for so young a 


boy if he had not been accustomed to self-con- 
trol, and only once did he disappoint her. On 
one of his holidays in summer, when he was 
about eight years old, a company of soldiers 
was expected to visit the city, and Edward ask- 
ed permission to go first to the landing, and 
then up to town that he might see the whole 
parade. His mother said yes, but she wished 
him to come home early, and he assuring her 
he would try, started off in high glee to enjoy 
the show. - The music, the gay uniforms, the 
reception of the visitors by the military of the 
town, were all very grand to Edward; then 
followed the march to one of the public squares, 
and a review of the troops; there were tables 
set out in tents for a fine entertainment, anoth- 
er march and target shooting. During all 
these, Edward was so amused, that he had no 
thought of how time was passing. As the eve- 
ning was so cloudy, he did not know that the 
sun had set, until the darkness suddenly in- 
creased, and a hard shower compelled him to 
take refuge in the house ofa friend, where much 
to his surprise, he found it was nearly nine 
o’clock. He remembered his promise to his 
mother, and that he never had been out so late 
without her. She would perhaps think he was 
lost or hurt, for he had always before then kept 
his word when he said he would try to obey her 
wishes. There was no delay when these 
thoughts had passed in his mind, but in spite 
of the rain, which fortunately began to slacken, 
he prepared to return home. His friend urged 
him to remain a little longer, as soon after nine 
there was to be a torch-light march which 
would be the best part of the show. It was a 
strong temptation, but Edward resisted it, and 
was soon making his way home, yet very slow- 
ly, for there was not much light on the road. 
He had not however gone far before he heard 
a band of music, and there he saw the soldiers 
approaching, holding the torches above their 
heads. By the bright glare he saw one of his 
schoolmates near, and joining him, they stepp- 
ed on in time to the music until he came near 
home, when he began to run. He thought he 
should find his sisters at the window looking at 
the procession, and went up directly to his 
mother’s room. The little girls were enjoy- 
ing the passing show in high glee, but his 
mother thought only of him, and was looking 
eagerly for her boy among the crowd below, 
for she had not seen him come in. His voice 
startled her, and before he could finish the 
words he had on his lips, she was clasping him 
in her arms, exclaiming, ‘Oh, my darling 
child, how anxious I have been for you.’ She 
felt his heart beating with excitement, as he 
tried to tell her how it happened that he was 
so late, and how sorry he felt for having caused 
her any pain. She was perfectly satisfied with 
his explanation, but he assured her that he 
would try never to cause her such uneasiness 
again. After that evening, he was more care- 
ful than ever to save his mother from any care 
on his account, and no pleasure however entic- 
ing, could prevent him from remembering that 
her comfort was to be his chief thought. z. T. 

















[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


CONTRAST, 
Or, the Calla and Carnation. 

Inthe bow window of a stately mansion, 
where dwelt not long ago, a friend of mine, 
there bloomed two beautiful flowers. They 
were not the only ones which adorned the flow- 
er stand, that occupied that privileged recess, 
but among all the rare exotics which held their 
abode there, these two particularly attracted 
my attention. They were both so beautiful, it 
was difficult to decide which should have the 
preference; and they were so totally unlike, 
it would seem at the first view, almost strange, 
that the same eyes, and the same taste should 
regard both with equal favor. But it was so. 

It was not the form alone, nor the color, nor 
the texture, nor the manner of growth even, 
which caused these beautiful flowers to attract 
and enchain my attention, but having been 
previously accustomed to associate them indi- 
vidually in_m 
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whom I knew and loved, it was with no ordina- 
ry interest that I gazed now on these striking 
types of my lovely young friends, as they stood 
side by side, in all the natural grace and beauty 
with which their Creator had clothed them. 

I said they stood side by side; and so they 
did. But in spite of itself, the majestic Calla 
would outstrip in growth the beautiful Carna- 
tion beside it. I saw, however, nothing in its 
appearance that indicated self-sufficiency, or 
haughtiness, or disdain of its mere lowly friend. 
Its pure white bosom was indeed lifted high 
towards the glorious luminary without, and it 
drank in freely his rich golden beams; and 
being supplied abundantly with all those need- 
ful appliances, which a skilful florist well un- 
derstands, it grew magnificently, and was the 
observed of all observers. 

Nor was the sweet Carnation overlooked. 
It was a lovely sight to see it so near its more 
lofty friend—rejoicing in the same sunshine, 
pruned and watered and guarded by the same 
hand, beautifully developing its own individ- 
ual character, without one look of envy—one 
apparent indication of discontent or uneasiness 
at its different, though by no means inferior 
atyle of beauty. 

While gazing alternately upon these two 
beautiful objects, I could not but think how 
kind, as well as wise and glorious is our benev- 
olent Creator; and I thought moreover, how 
much the happiness of outward life is promot- 
ed by the variety of his work. And is it not 
equally so, I soliloquized with these objects 
which strike the mental eye? and more espec- 
ially with those moral and social blessings, 
which have so much influence over our heart’s 
best happiness ? 

If the whole world of flowers were suddenly 
changed to Ethiopian Callas, should we not 
soon become wearied with the sight of them? 
or were all nature to assume the rich garb and 
peculiar appearance of the brilliant and attrac- 
tive Carnation, would not the sight in time be- 
come painful to the vision ? 

It is the mingling of shade and hue, the va- 
riety of odor, the difference in texture, and the 
striking contrast in the manner of growth, 
which so delights us in our intercourse with 
the world of: flowers. 

It would give me pain to see the broad leaves 
which Nature has given to the Calla, contract- 
ing themselves into the narrow ones of the Car- 
nation, nor would I wish to see even an in- 
crease of foliage around that beautiful flower. 
And oh, how sad would be the spectacle to 
see that pure white blossom ofa single petal, 
multiplying itself a hundred fold like its com- 
panion, and above all, seeking to yield up its 
snowy whiteness for any other tinge or hue. 

And equally pitiful would it be, to see the 
beautiful Carnation emulating its rival sister 
in the breadth and thickness of its green foli- 
age—the height of its flower stalk—and still 
more seeking to exchange the rich warm tints, 
which Nature has so freely and so lovingly be- 
stowed upon it, for the marble whiteness which 
to some eyes might seem the repulsive cold- 
ness of the Calla. 

“He hath made,” said the preacher, “every 
thing beautiful in his time ;’ and may we not 
add without changing the thought, every being 
beautiful in its place. 

If the varied seasons as they change are full 
of God, and are equally delightful, if day and 
night each have their charms, and speak each 
to the other of God’s goodness, shall we not 
submit to, and rejoice in that Wisdom and 
Benevolence, which shines so brightly in the 
human face divine, in its almost endless vari- 
ety, and in the varied forms of exquisite work- 


manship, which so visibly proclaim his skill in 
the frames of the beings which he hath made. 
And what, though individual minds may vary 
in their development, and those who dwell side 
by side, or beneath the same roof even, may 
exhibit the varied phases of the beautiful works 
of God in the outward world, who shall dare 
decide, which is the most perfect. 

He who made the world, and all, things 
therein, and pronounced it “very good,” hath 
chosen a variety in the seasons instead of one 
eternal Summer, the alternations of day and 
night, instead of unceasing brightness, hath 
formed the Calla and the Carnation, the Moss 
Rose and the Lily of the Valley to delight our 
varied senses, and shall we question his wis- 
dom in the variety of form and feature, and 
still more in the greater variety of intellectual 
and moral and social development, by which he 
glorifies himself and blesses the world. 

Let not the dignified, the beautiful and the 
graceful look disdainfully upon a more lowly 
friend, nor the timid and retiring, envy its more 
gifted neighbor. Let not the blanch cheek 
emulate the Carnation’s hue, nor the glowing 
countenance wish even, that it were paler. Let 
not the orbed beauty cast a withering glance 
upon its more delicate sister, nor the mild blue 
eye envy the lustre of its rival. Let neither, 
gifted as she may be, repine because her tal- 
ents are not of a different order, nor exult, 
because she hath those which her friend hath 
not. 

There is a charm in poetry, in music, in 
painting, in the various objects of beauty,which 
we see, in the varied strength and vigor of the 
mental endowments which delight us, which 
we should not feel, if all the cherished of our 
hearts, and all the beings we know, were con- 
stituted alike. 

“ Everything is beautiful in its time,” and it 
is by cultivating the powers and faculties which 
God hath given us, irrespective of those around 
us, by bestowing suitable care upon the tab- 
ernacle of the undying spirit, without one dis- 
satisfied or exultant feeling, or indulging in- 
vidious comparisons that each of my young 
readers may best promote personal happiness, 
the welfare of the world, and the glory of 
God. Vv. 

seca 

To CorresrponpENTsS.—We have recently 
received a number of valuable Communications, 
which we will publish as soon as our limits 
will permit. 

Qe 
NEW POSTAGE LAW. 

The Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder makes 
the following remarks on this subject :— 

The circulation of religious newspapers and 
periodicals, will be very much increased by 
the easy terms of the new law. Its rates make 
a discrimination in favor of small sheets of 
printed paper, which was intended by Con- 
gress to favor certain Sunday school Journals 
and juvenile publications, devoted to religion 
and the furtherance of sound morals. While 
journals of the ordinary size and form derive 
much benefit, these small but excellent papers 
will receive even more. Upon their conduct- 
ors and publishers rests the duty of making this 
change understood, that their usefulness may 
be increased, by an increase of circulation. 
For ourselves we are well content with the re- 
duction which the law makes in the postage to 
subscribers—confident as we are, that our 
friends will second the movement of Congress 
by increasing our circulation. A word of re- 
commendation will do much; and we are very 
sure that a little effort on the part of each sub- 
scriber would at once double our list. As to 
letter postage, we expect to have none to pay. 
Each subscriber will pay his own three cents, 
to save us from the five cent charge. Indeed, 
in all correspondence, we hope that the rule 
will be—Pre-Pay. The following are the 
new rates of newspaper postage: 














1. For any distance not exceeding fifty miles 
at FIVE CENTS per quarter. 

2. Over fifty and not exceeding three hun- 
dred miles, at TEN CENTS per quarter. 

3. Over three hundred and not exceeding 
one thousand miles, at FIFTEEN CENTS per 
quarter. 

4, Over one thousand and not exceeding two 
thousand miles, TWENTY CENTS per quarter. 





Sec. 2 of the Law says:—“In all cases where 
newspapers shall not contain over three hundred | 
square inches, they may be transmitted through | 
the mails by the publishers to bona fide subseri- | 
bers at one fourth the rates fixed by thisact.” | 

The Youtu’s Companion does not now ex- | 
ceed three hundred square inches—therefore | 
the sums stated above as postage per quarter, | 
are the sums which should be charged per 
year for this paper. | 

We hope the friends of the Comp2nion will | 
now use their influence to increase the num-| 
ber of subscribers. If every one will send us| 
one, it will double the number of readers. | 





| Paricty. 


THRILLING INCIDENT. 

On Tuesday last, during the height of the 
storm, a washer-womn residing in the basement 
of a house corner of London and Dee: tur strects, | 
East Boston, went to another section of that) 
put of the city, to do some work, leaving be- | 
hind her an infant and another child only four | 
years of age, whom she locked in her room. | 

About half past 11 o’clock, having finished | 
her work, she started for home, and in going | 
along Liverpool street, she found the tide so} 
high that she could go no further, Turning 
into London street she found her passage in 
that direction also impeded by the high water. 

Her anxiety for the safety of her little ones, 
now became great in the extreme, and observ- 
ing two men paddling about in a boat, she 
made known to them her situation. They took 
her on board and rowed to her house,which they 
found surrounded with the rising water, and 
with all possible haste, they broke open the 
door of the basement, where they found the 
two children safe in a cradle, the eldest sit- 
ting up in one end, and the infant lying down 
in the other. 

The feelings of the mother can better be 
imagined than described, when it is known 
that the cradle was floating on the water, which 
had filled the room to within less than two feet 
of the ceiling.—Journal of the 19th. 

—_———— 
CHRISTIAN MOTHERS. 

Said a Christian mother, in relation to the 
death of a beloved son, “He has only gone 
home a little while before me. I shall soon go 
and see him. He will be looking out for his 
poor old mother.” She shed many tears, it is 
true, but there was even in her grief, a joy ex- 
quisite and unutterable. 

The mother of President Davies, as she stood 
over his corpse as it lay in the coffin, exclaim- 
ed, “There is the son of my prayers, and my 
hopes,—my only son,—my only earthly sup- 
porter. But it is the will of God, and I am 
satisfied.” 

—_—————_ 
THROWING STONES. 

A few weeks ago, a boy about eleven years 
old came into his father’s house in Charlestown, 
with his left eye horribly bruised by the blow 
ofa stone. Shortly his eye was swollen to 
blindness. The pain was excruciating. A 
fiery blood-shot ball could be discerned, the 
next morning, as the swollen parts were care- 
fully separated. The blow was but a trifle 
from the temple, and was apparently as likely | 
to fall on that vital spot, as upon the place it} 
did. He has been confined to the house a long 
time, and it is not yet fully clear that he will 
again enjoy the use of that mangled eye. 

—_————__ 


A MELANCHOLY SPECTACLE. 


Yesterday evening, the train of cars from 
Cleveland brought several convicts from that 
city to the penitentiary. Among the rest were 
three or four mere boys, who have been sen- 





; Yes, one shall speak a volume—* Gop 1s Love!’” 





tenced for years, in the very morning of their 


days, to the walls of a prison, for heinous 
crimes against society. One boy was a little 
over ten years of age, two others were only a 
_— older—and as they rattled their mane- 
cles, and hobbled from the curs to the omni- 
bus, they laughed about their awkward fix, and 
looked hardened und indifferent to the terrible 
punishment awaiting them. The sight was sick- 
ening. And yet, how many parents are per- 
mitting the'r young children to run at large, at 
all honrs of the night, without any restraint, 
thus imbibing habits that, sooner or later will 
bring them to the same end.—Columbus (Ohio) 
Journal of Feb 


ie a, 
Not Bap.—“ Where was I, ma,” said a little 


| urchin, one day, to his mother, as he stood gaz- 


ing upon his drunken and prostrate pa; “ where 
was I when you married pa? Why did’nt you 
take me along! I could have picked outa bet- 
ter man than he is :” 

——— 

An Expressive Line.—Legh Richmond 
being urged to write in an elbuim, “if it were 
but fwo lines,” wrote the following: 

“Can ‘two lines teach » lesson from above ? 

ie 
_Coxtyprum.—Why is a restless man in bed 
like a dishonest lawyer? Because he lies on 
all sides, 





Poetry, 


ORIGINAL. 


HOPE. 
When the storm was out upon the sea, 
When the ship was tossing fearfully, 
When the bold sailor was uiraid, 
Fearless stood the little maid. 


When human skill could do no mere, 

When death stood waiting at the door, 
When raged the fierce storm still more wild, 
Fearless stood the little child. 


When all was safe—the storm was past, 
When brightly shone the sun at last, 
When quelled were other’s anxious fears, 
The little child was bathed in tears. 


“What meancth it?” the captain said, 
“ Why weepcth now the little maid ?” 
“ Ere this,” said she, “ I’d hoped to see 
My Saviour’s home—in Heaven to be.” 


Andover. T. 
— 

“SORROW AND SIGHING SHALL FLEE 
AWAY.” 


Mysteriour home: when from my heart 

Sorrow and sighing shall depart, 

When this dark vail removed shall be, 

And joy shall spring my soul in thee— 

The earth, though beautiful its bloom, 

Hath for my ear a voice of gloom; 

It tells of death’s sad withering blight, 

And sin’s more dreadful, dismal night. 

T’was here my blessed Saviour died, 

Midst haughty sneers and scoffing pride ; 

He suffered here with anguish riven — 

He suffered, till he rose to Heaven. 

I would not then, upon this earth, 

Be filled with gayety and mirth. 

I too will weep, as Jesus wept, 

Until I sleep, as Jesus slept. 

Then should my spirit soar to Heaven, 

A blessed promise, sure is given, 

That in those realms of endless day, 

“Sorrow and sighing flee away.” 
Andover. %. 
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